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XX.— GOOD TASTE AND CONSCIENCE. 

Matthew Arnold's essay on the Literary Influence of 
Academies (1865) contains this characteristic passage : — l 

" 'In France,' says M. Sainte-Beuve,* 'the first consideration for us is 
not whether we are amused and pleased by a work of art or mind, nor is it 
whether we are touched by it. What we seek above all to learn is, whether 
we were right in being amused with it, and in applauding it, and in being 
moved by it.' Those are very remarkable words, and they are, I believe, 
in the main quite true. A Frenchman has, to a considerable degree, what 
one may call a conscience in intellectual matters ; he has an active belief 
that there is a right and a wrong in them, that he is bound to honour and 
obey the right, that he is disgraced by cleaving to the wrong. All the 
world has, or professes to have, this conscience in moral matters. The 
word conscience has become almost confined, in popular use, to the moral 
sphere, because this lively susceptibility of feeling is, in the moral sphere, 
so far more common than in the intellectual sphere ; the livelier, in the 
moral sphere, this susceptibility is, the greater becomes a man's readiness 
to admit a high standard of action, an ideal authoritatively correcting his 
everyday moral habits ; here, such willing admission of authority is due 
to sensitiveness of conscience. And a like deference to a standard higher 
than one's own habitual standard in intellectual matters, a like respectful 
recognition of a superior ideal, is caused, in the intellectual sphere, by 
sensitiveness of intelligence. Those whose intelligence is quickest, openest, 
most sensitive, are readiest with this deference ; those whose intelligence 
is less delicate and sensitive are less disposed to it." 

Nobody will be disposed to question the sensitiveness of 
French intelligence in the recognition of what is intel- 
lectually good or bad, or to speak otherwise than admiringly 
of the nicety of French taste, which is offended by an 
impropriety as if it were a misdemeanor. Professor Irving 
Babbitt has recently reminded us 3 of Eivarol's delicacy 

1 Essays in Criticism, First Series, London, 1893, p. 48. 
2 1 am unable to indicate where. 

' Impressionist versus Judicial Oritieism, in these Publications, vol. xxi, 
p. 696. 
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of feeling in these matters. "Je reviens au jugement," 
Rivarol writes, 1 " et je dis qu'il n'a point suffi aux beaux- 
arts : il fallait pour ces nobles enfants du genie un amant 
plut6t qu'un juge, et cet amant, c'est le gout, car le juge- 
ment se contente d'approuver et de condamner : mais le 
gout jouit et souffre. II est au jugement ce que l'honneur 
est a la probite : ses loix sont delicates, mysterieuses et 
sacrees. L'honneur est tendre et se blesse de peu; tel est le 
gout, et, tandis que le jugement se mesure avec son objet et 
le pese dans la balance, il ne faut au gout qu'un coup 
d'ceil pour decider son suffrage ou sa repugnance, je dirais 
presque son amour ou sa heine, son enthousiasme ou son 
indignation, tant il est sensible, exquis et prompt ! " 

I cannot say whether Matthew Arnold knew Eivarol. 
Besides Sainte-Beuve there was, however, another French- 
man, whom he did know and esteem, and in whose post- 
humous works we find many an epigrammatic saying con- 
sonant with the definition given by Eivarol. This is Joseph 
Joubert. 2 He says : " Le bon gout est necessaire a la moitie 
de la morale, car il regie les bienseances." 3 " II y a dans 
l'ame un gout qui aime le bien, comme il y a dans le corps 
un app^tit qui aime le plaisir." 4 "La vertu est la sante 
de l'ame. Elle fait trouver de la saveur aux moindres 

' Critique litteraire in CEuvres Choisies de A. Eivarol, Paris, 1880, vol. I, 
p. 306. 

2 Cf. Essay on Joubert, Essays in Criticism, First Series, ed. tit., pp. 
265 ft. There is a quotation from Joubert in the Essay On the Literary 
Influence of Academies, p. 66. 

3 Pensees, Essais et Maximes de J. Joubert, Paris, 1842, vol. I, p. 243. 
With this maxim may be compared the following : " Le bon gout, le tact 
et le bon ton ont plus de rapport que n'affectent de le croire les gens de 
lettres. Le tact, c'est le bon gout applique 1 au maintien et a la conduite ; 
le bon ton, c'estle bon gout applique 1 aux discours et a la conversation " 
(Sebastien Koch Nicolas Chamfort in CEuvres de Ghamfort et Rivarol, Paris, 
1884, p. 187). 

'Ibid., p. 147. 
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feuilles de la vie." * " En poesie, en Eloquence, en musique, 
en sculpture, en raisonnement m£me, rien n'est beau que ce 
qui sort de l'ame ou des entrailles. Les entrailles, apres 
Fame, c'est ce qu'il y a en nous de plus intime." 2 " Le 
gout est la conscience litteraire de l'ame." 3 

We do no violence to Matthew Arnold's views in carrying 
out more at length than he did in this place Sainte-Beuve's 
explicit inclusion of works of art among those products of 
human ingenuity which in France are subject to a code of 
honor. Arnold is here arguing for instinctive obedience to 
higher authority in intellectual matters ; but his ethical 
tendency in treating and criticizing esthetic matters is only 
too prominent ; and in these matters he here as elsewhere 
does scant justice to the habitual attitude of his own 
countrymen. Since Shaftesbury, the exaltation of the 
moral sense has been the most prominent trait in English 
esthetics ; Sainte-Beuve had no greater " sensitiveness of 
intelligence " than Shaftesbury had ; and, as is well known, 
Shaftesbury's "moral sense" 4 was a faculty with functions 
very closely allied to the functions of good taste. " A soul, 
indeed, may as well be without sense," he affirms, 5 " as 
without admiration in the things of which it has any 
knowledge. Coming therefore to a capacity of seeing and 
admiring in this new way, it must needs find a beauty and 
a deformity as well in actions, minds, and tempers, as in 
figures, sounds, or colours. If there be no real amiableness 
or deformity in moral acts, there is at least an imaginary 
one of full force." "Is there then, said he, a natural 
beauty of figures? and is there not as natural a one of 

l lbid., p. 261. 

' Vol. ii, p. 96. 

8 Vol. II, p. 132. Professor Babbitt called my attention to this aphorism. 

* Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson, London. 1900, vol. I, p. 262. 

5 Vol. I, p. 260. 
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actions ? No sooner the eye opens upon figures, the ear to 
sounds, than straight the beautiful results and grace and 
harmony are known and acknowledged. No sooner are 
actions viewed, no sooner the human affections and passions 
discerned (and they are most of them as soon discerned as 
felt) than straight an inward eye distinguishes, and sees the 
fair and shapely, the amiable and admirable, apart from the 
deformed, the foul, the odious, or the despicable." * That 
beauty of actions and human affections and passions which 
is discerned by the inward eye is the morally good ; a relish 
for such beauty of actions, affections, and passions is good 
taste in morals, i. e. "conscience, or natural sense of the 
odiousness of crime and injustice." 2 If there be another 
kind of conscience, a test of conduct, for example, which we 
may believe is of divine institution, " even conscience, I 
fear, such as is owing to religious discipline, will make but 
a slight figure where this taste is set amiss." 3 " Thus, 
according to our author, the taste of beauty and the relish 
of what is decent, just, and amiable perfects the character of 
the gentleman and the philosopher. And the study of such 
a taste or relish will, as we suppose, be ever the great 
employment and concern of him who covets as well to be 
wise and good as agreeable and polite." 4 " Our author " 
is here Shaftesbury himself, the author of the sentences, 
"And thus, after all, the most natural beauty in the world 
is honesty and moral truth. For all beauty is truth." 5 

In 1751 the Reverend John Brown felt it incumbent 
upon him to exhibit the falsity of that philosophy which 
thus exalted the usurper Taste, and to oppose thereto " the 

1 Vol. ii, p. 137. a Vol. i, p. 306. 

s Vol. ii, p. 265. 4 Vol. ii, p. 256. 

5 Vol. i, p. 94. 
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solid wisdom of the Gospel." l Eight years later, Alexander 
Gerard endeavored to steer a middle course between Shaftes- 
bury and Brown. "A careful examination of the moral 
faculty," he declares, 2 " would probably lead us to derive it 
from other principles than those from which taste has been 
explained." Taste " may be separated from virtue, it may 
accidentally lead men to act viciously for its gratification ; 
but that it is naturally more favourable to virtue than to 
vice may be inferred from many of the acknowledged 
qualities of the human mind." 3 " Vice is often promoted 
by taste ill formed or wrong applied : let taste be rendered 
correct and just, vice will be almost extinguished ; for our 
opinions of things will be, in most cases, true and suited to 
their natures." 4 These qualifications, " often," " almost," 
" in most cases," show that Gerard had only an approximate 
notion of a distinction between taste and the moral sense. 
He here represents taste as an ally of conscience : " Refine- 
ment of taste makes a man susceptible of delicate feelings 
on every occasion, and these increase the acuteness of the 
moral seuse and render its perceptions stronger and more 
exquisite. On this account a man of nice taste will have a 
stronger abhorrence of vice and a keener relish for virtue, 
in any given situation, than a person of dull organs can 
have in the same circumstances." 5 But on a previous page, 6 
Gerard cannot define the moral sense otherwise than as " a 
taste of a superior order." Quite in the spirit of Matthew 
Arnold he affirms that "Refinement of taste exists only 
where, to an original delicacy of imagination and natural 
acuteness of judgment, is superadded a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the best performances of every kind;" 7 

1 Essays on the Characteristics, Second Edition, London, 1751, p. ii. 

2 Essay on Taste, London, 1759, p. 202. 
s Ibid. *P. 203. 
5 P. 205. 6 P. 74. 

1 P. 126. 
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and he contrasts "a certain grossness and want of refine- 
ment in the English taste" with "the elegant taste of a 
French audience." 1 

The conception of good taste as a special faculty in 
esthetic and moral judgments seems to have had its origin 
with the Spaniard Baltasar Gracian, 2 whose Ordoulo Manual 
y Arte de Prudeneia (1653), 3 translated into English in 
1694, may well have been known to Shaftesbury. The first 
important German work on taste, J. H. Konig's Unter- 
suchung von dem guten Geschmach (1727), 4 leans heavily 
upon both Gracian and Shaftesbury, especially upon the 
former in respect to taste in morals. Konig writes : 5 " Der 
gute Geschmack in sittlicher Deutung, heisst eine durch die 
Vernunft geiibte Gemuths-Empfindung, das Wahre zu er- 
kennen, das Gute zu verlangen, und das Edelste und Beste 
zu wehlen. In solchem Verstande braucht Grazian das 
Wort Geschmack iiberall in seinen Lehrsatzen. Dieser Ge- 
schmack verbessert unsre Meynungen und Begriffe, und 
leitet uns zur Selbst-Erkenntniss, zu der wahren Ehr-Liebe, 
und zu der Uberwindung unsrer selbst. Ein mit solchem 
guten Geschmacke begabter Mensch lasst sich nicht durch 
seine Eigenliebe verfiihren, noch durch eigene Verdienste 
verblenden, sondern weiss auch das Gute an andern zu 
erkennen, und endlich, wie itztbenannter Grazian sagt, durch 

'P. 128. Cf. Grillparzer : "Der Kunstsinn der Franzosen ist nicht 
immer auf der rechten Fahrte, was ihm aber im Wege. stent, ist doch 
immer nur eine falsche Ansicht, nie die Gemeinheit" ( Werke, ed. Sauer, 
xix, p. 156). 

2 Cf. B. Croce, Estetiea, Bari, 1908, pp. 215 ft. and J. E. Spingarn, Crit- 
ical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 1908, I, pp. xci ff. 

3 Cf. A. Schopenhauer's German version, ed. E. Grisebach, Leipzig 
(Beclam). 

4 In Des Freyherrn von Canitz Gcdichte. I quote from the edition printed 
at Berlin in 1765. 

5 P. 428. 
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diesen Geschmack sein gantzes Leben mit Vergniigen zu 
wiirtzen. 1 

It is evident that Konig's good taste in morals is tanta- 
mount to conscience. So far as I can see, however, the word 
Gemssen is brought into connection with taste only in the 
following passage 2 written to combat the proverb De gustibus 
non est disputandum : " Dann, wann das Sprichwort : Man 
muss nicht fiber den Geschmack streiten, auch in Absicht 
auf die Beschaffenheit der verschiedenen Dinge, als eine 
Grund-Regel angewendet werden dfirfte ; so wfirde man es 
in Glaubens-Sachen wider das Gewissen, in der Sittenlehre 
zum Behuff der Laster, in Wissenschaften und Kfinsten 
zum Schutz der Unwissenheit, eben so wohl gebrauchen 
konnen, und nichts so schlimm, so falsch, so hesslich seyn, 
was einer nicht zu erwehlen berechtiget ware." 

We have lately been stimulated to make a closer examina- 
tion of the importance of Shaftesbury in the esthetics of the 
classical period of German literature. 3 Schiller confessed 4 
that the main idea of his poem Die Kiinstler was " die Ver- 
hullung der Wahrheit und Sittlichkeit in die Schonheit." 
In the poem, he represents how truth first reveals itself as 
beauty, and how morality is developed by means of a sense 
of beauty which makes man capable of a pleasure that does 
not destroy its object. Schiller's conception of moral culture 
through esthetic refinement, his ideal of the " schone Seele," 

1 In seinem Oraeulo Manual zu Ende der 298. Maxime sagt er : "Vn buon 
gusto sazona loda la vida. Herr D. August Friedrich Miiller in Leipzig, 
welcher eine Ubersetzung davon in drey Theilen 1715. in 8. heraus- 
gegeben, hat in seinen beigefiigten Anmerckungen den Geschmack in der 
Sitten-Lehre sehr griindlich untersucht " (Konig's note). Miiller's trans- 
lation is not accessible to me. 

■P. 469. 

3 Cf. O. F. Walzel, Shaftesbury und das deutsche Geistesleben des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts in Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, i, pp. 416 S. 

4 Letter to Korner, 9. Febr., 1789. 
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Herder's ideal of humanity, Goethe's principle of organic 
unity in nature and in the self-consistent products of art — 
all these are seen to be explicit or implicit in Shaftesbury's 
philosophy. 

Shaftesbury's particular disciple among the German poets 
of the eighteenth century was, however, Wieland ; and it is 
to the works of an ardent admirer of Wieland that I wish 
now to refer. Ernst Freiherr von Feuchtersleben * came, 
perhaps, only indirectly under the influence of Shaftesbury ; 
we find that besides the ancient classics and the Germans of 
his own generation and that immediately preceding, the 
French were the most constant companions of his solitude. 
Among these, Salvandy 2 is the most conspicuous : but so 
good a colleague of Shaftesbury's as Diderot 3 is represented, 
and it seems likely that Feuchtersleben was not unacquainted 
with Joubert. In any case, he was fond, like Joubert, of 
putting to paper miscellaneous reflections on philosophical 
and literary subjects ; and though his maxims cannot match 
those of his French predecessor for brilliancy and precision, 
they impress us as the best fruits of a benevolent, active 
mind with a bright outlook and considerable philosophical 
acumen. 

As to the relations of ethics and esthetics Feuchtersleben 
has some notable passages. " Pietat," he defines, 4 " heisst 
die Anerkennung eines geistig Hoheren. Ihr Gefuhl ist 
Ehrfurcht, wenn man will — Demut ; aber in dieser Demut 
selbst ist Erhebung. Ohne Pietat ist weder dichterische 
Fahigkeit noch Empfanglichkeit denkbar ; denn ohne das 
geistige Element bleibt statt des Gefiihles nur Empfindung. 

1 Sammtliche Werke hei-ausgegeben von Friedrich Hebbel, "Wien, 1853. Cf. 
The Hygiene of ike Soul, Memoir of a Physician and Philosopher, by Gustav 
Pollak, New York, 1910. 

' Ed. Hebbel, m, p. 329. 

'Ibid., VI, p. 46. 

*Vol. IV, p. 64. 
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' Er kann lieben und verehren, 
Darum ist sein Lied so rein.' 1 

(Geschmack furs Schone, furs Gute : Gewissen)." The 
parenthesis indicates an identification which another aphorism 
expresses in full as follows : " Das Gewissen ist der Ge- 
schmack im Sittlichen. Das Gemeine ekelt uns mehr an, als 
selbst das Verbrechen. Aber auch der Geschmack kann als 
ein Gewissen im Asthetischen aufgefasst werden." 2 This 
formula assigns to conscience the functions of good taste in 
morals ; it defines good taste only by analogy as conscience 
in esthetics. Feuchtersleben feels the need of a more 
appropriate word than Geschmack for esthetic sensitiveness. 
" Durch Fiihlen und Denken," he says, 3 " wird das Sittliche 
nicht gefordert, sondern durch Wollen ; nicht durch Wollen 
und Denken das Schone, — sondern durch Fiihlen. So 
zeichnen die menschlichen Auffassungsweisen Prinzipien 
und Grenzen vor. Die Sprache hat aber kein Wort fur den 
unmittelbaren Bezug. Einen solchen hat das Hohere im 
Menschen (Geist ?) zum Wahren, Guten und Schonen. Es 
erkennt das Wahre, will das Gute, fiihlt das Schone. De- 
monstrieren kann er mit dem Verstande nur die logischen 
Verhaltnisse des Wahren, das er mit der Vernunft, des 
Guten, das er mit dem Gewissen, des Schonen, das er mit 
dem Geschmacke wahrnimmt ? (hier fehlt das erwahnte 
Wort). Also drei Vermogen ? Nein ! Drei Ideen des einen 
fur sie organisierten Menschengeistes. Noch einmal : fiber 
unsere Empfanglichkeit konnen wir nicht hinaus. Genug, 
dass der Mensch allein auf Erden etwas denken kann, was 
er nicht zu begreifen vermag. (Da sind wir doch wieder 
bei Kant)." 

By das Schone, we hardly need observe, Feuchtersleben 

1 1 cannot determine from whom these verses are quoted. 
2 Vol. iv, p. 147. 
' Vol. iv, p. 46. 
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does not mean the merely sensuously pleasing. "Halte dich 
ans Schone ! " he exclaims. 1 " Vom Schonen lebt das Gute 
im Menschen, und auch seine Gesundheit." And in full 
accord with the system of Shaftesbury he defines, 2 " Echte 
Tugend ist Starke des Geistes ; ihr Grund ist Weisheit, ihre 
Erscheinung Schonheit." Though art, therefore, aims to 
produce beauty, the content and significance of its forms are 
co-extensive with the elements of the beauty at which it 
aims : " Kunst ist dem Wesen nach : Darstellung des Gott- 
lichen. Gottlich ist das Wahre, Gute, Schone. Die Werk- 
zeuge unterscheiden die Kiinste. Auszusprechen ist keine : 
jede spricht sich in Taten aus : ein offenbar Geheimnis. Die 
hochste Kunst ist die, wo die ganze Menschheit Organ wird, 
und ihr Leben Darstellung des Gottlichen." 3 

This last definition, though not quite pertinent to the 
present subject, is not uninteresting in itself, and is strik- 
ingly similar to a celebrated paragraph in which Feuchters- 
leben's friend and first editor, Friedrich Hebbel, applied the 
term conscience not merely to the esthetic sense of man, but 
to poetry itself, which he called the conscience of God : — * 

' ' Wenn man sich den Weltgeist ungefiihr auf dieselbe Weise in die Welt, 
wie den Menschengeist in den Leib versenkt vorstellen darf, so ist die 
Poesie fiir ihn, was das Gewissen fiir den Menschen : das Organ der inneren 
Freiheit in der ausseren Gebundenheit, und eben deshalb unzerbrechlicb.es* 
und sich von selbst allem ins Dasein Hervortretenden anlegendes Mass. 
Das Gewissen wird unstreitig nur dann aufgefasst, wie es aufgefasst werden 
soil, wenn man darin nicht mehr die blosse Negation des menschlichen 
Tuns von einem sogenannten hoheren Standpunkt herab erblickt, sondern 
das Allerpositivste im Menschen, ja das allein wahrhaft Menschliche ; der 
Mensch hat seine sittliche Bildung erst dann vollendet, wenn er, nattirlich 

1 Vol. in,, p. 376. 

2 Vol. v, p. 312. 
'Vol. v, p. 304. 

'Tagehueher herausgegeben von B. M. Werner, Berlin, 1903, n, p. 422, 
No. 3191. 

9 
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im umgekehrten Sinn, als dem gewohnlichen, worin dieser Hohepunkt der 
Sittlicbkeit freilich eben so leicht zu erreichen ist, als der sokratische des 
Wissens unseres Nichtwissens in der Weisheit, kein Gewissen mehr hat, 
wenn er den Zwiespalt zwischen Sollen und Wollen in sich gelost und sich 
nur noch im Gesetz als seiend fuhlt. Eben so ist auch die Poesie das Posi- 
tivste des Weltgeistes, und auch von ihm kann man sagen, dass er sein Ziel 
erst dann erreicht hat, wenn es keine Poesie mehr geben, das heisst, wenn 
der Widerspruch zwischen Idee und Erscheinung aufgehoben und alles 
poetisch sein wird. Es ist hiemit nicht etwa auf ein Mosses Bild abge- 
sehen, sondern die Tatsache der Poesie im Makrokosmus entspricht durch- 
aus der Tatsache des Gewissens im Mikrokosmus, sie deutet auf dasselbe 
Bedurfnis und hat denselben Zweck." 

In 1886, in an address delivered on the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Harvard University, 
James Russell Lowell set up this ideal of a college educa- 
tion : * " Let it be our hope to make a gentleman of every 
youth who is put under our charge ; not a conventional 
gentleman, but a man of culture, a man of intellectual 
resource, a man of public spirit, a man of refinement, with 
that good taste which is the conscience of the mind, and that 
conscience which is the good taste of the soul." The final 
antithesis is, as we see, the culmination of a long tradition 
in philosophy and aphoristic lore. It would be superfluous to 
prove Lowell's acquaintance with Shaftesbury, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Matthew Arnold ; it is probable that he knew Gerard, 
Gracian, and Rivarol, doubtful whether he knew Feuchters- 
leben, highly improbable that he knew Hebbel ; but certain 
that he knew Joubert: for the library of Harvard Uni- 
versity contains a copy of the Pensies, Esmis et Maximes of 
Joubert with Lowell's autograph on the title page. Lowell 
probably felt that he was making use of a literary common- 
place, though a good one. He may or may not have been 
conscious that he was giving it a more effective form than 
it had ever had before. But it would seem decent to accord 

^rose Works, Boston, 1892, vol. vi, pp. 177 f. 
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him at least as good a title to originality as that which he 
did not begrudge to Sir Francis Bacon ; 1 for 

..." We men through our old bit of song run, 

Until one just improves on the rest, 
And we call a thing his, in the long run, 

Who utters it clearest and best." 

William Guild Howard. 



'Poetical Works, td. cit., yol. IT, pp. 197 f. 



